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FOREWORD 



In Novsmber, 1974^ the Senior High School Commission of the WSSAA, 
ssnsing a need for a comprehenaive study of current practices in the 
high schools of the state, recommended that such a study be under- 
taken. The Board of Directors approved the recommendation and pro- 
vided the funds reauired to prepare the instrument, for mailings and for 
computer analysis of the data returned to the Association. Sixty-five per- 
cent of those members who serve In senior high schools returned the 
survey. 

The Information which follows in this report represents the major find- 
ings of some 229 areas of practice. In addition to reporting the findings^ 
the authors also Include major conclusions and recommendations re- 
garding each of the sections. Although the reader may question the for- 
mat and methodology used In reporting the data, this process and format 
was used intentionally In order to make the findings and conclusions as 
meaningful as possible to practitioners In our schools today. 

The potential significance of this study Is great In providing for the ever- 
changing needs and challenges facing the modern senior high schooK 
The Association Is deeply grateful to all those who assisted in the pro- 
ject. Although it Is Impossfble to list all persons who assisted In some 
way, we do wish to acknowledge the special contributions of the follow- 
ing persons: John L Oakeson who chaired the Commission in 1974 and 
whose determination caused the project to be completed with quality; 
Kenneth C. Moe who analyzed and wrote Part I; John J, Koehn and Dave 
E. James who analyzed and wrote Part II; Richard A. Gorton who assisted 
in many crucial ways from the beginning to the end; Donald J. McCarty 
and Barbara Thompson who reviewed the original instrument and sug- 
gested major and important revisfons prior to Its being mailed; Alice 
Wellmltz and Donna Kropldlowskl for countless hours of typing and 
working with the raw data; and to all those members of WSSAA who re- 
sponded to the survey. 

It is our sincere hope that the data contained in this report will be a 
useful tool as plans are made to meet the needs of the youth served by 
the members of the WSSAA. 

Charles R. Hilston 
Executive Director 
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A. CHARACTERISTECS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 



1, Numbar of full'tims assistants 



0 
1 

2 



3 or more 



197 

75 
36 
15 



61% 
23% 
11% 

5% 



2. Number of pa; time assistants 



0 
1 

2 



258 
58 
7 



79% 
18% 

2% 



3. What are the primary responsibilities of the assistant principals? 



Discussion: 

While the answers to questions 1 and 2 can be confusing becauie it 
Is impossible to identify which principals answering the questions have 
both a full-time and a part-time assistant principal, or which principals 
have neither a fulhtime nor a part-time assistant principal, some conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

It would appear that a high percentage of high school principals have 
either one full or part-time assistant principaL Although this percentage 
Is high, it seems safe to conclude (becaase of the ambiguity of the two 
questions) that a rather surprisingly high number of high school prln- 
cipals do not have either a full or part4lme assistant principaL 

A wide variety of responses were reported under '*other" for question 
number 3. The list of responsibilities ranged from curriculum, transpor- 
tation, scheduling, budget, and athletics, to federal prolects, main- 
tenance and student lockers. However, the most frequently reported 
responsibilities of the assistant principals were attendance, discipline, 
student activities and supervision. While the Identification of the first 
three was not surprising, the frequency ranking of supemsion was some- 
what unexpected. However, since the question in the survey did not 
elicit information on the nature of this responsibility It is difficult to In- 
terpret this particular finding. 

From the list of responsibilities, It seems fair to conclude that most 
assistant principals are assigned responsibilities that are inconsistent 
with their academic preparation, training, and experience. Gradyate stu- 
dents in educational administration receive little if any training in atten- 
dance, discipUne or student activities. Yet, most assistant principals 
who have ^om through these graduate programs are expected to be 
experts in these administrative functions. It is quite clear that some 
assistant principals are not regarded by their principals as educational 
leaders. Rather, some tend to be given duties that the principals do not 
want, and those that will free the principals to perform leadership func- 
tions, 

Some questions must be asked of Wisconsin high school principals 



Attendance 
Discipline 
Student Acts 
Supervision 
Other 



153 
150 
112 
86 
89 



84% 
82% 
62% 
89% 
89% 
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about the role of thtir aisistant principals. For example, are assistant 
prlnoipals In Wisconsin high schools being used to their fullest potan- 
tial? Can the responsibilities normally aisigned to an assistant principal 
be performed by a technician? Is a masters degree In educational admin- 
Istratlon really necessary in order to perform the responsibilities nor- 
mally assigned to many assistant principals in Wisconsin high schools? 

B. ADMINISTRATIVE PIRSONNEL PRACTICiS 

1. Do you have an up^to-date job dascrlption? 

Yes 187 57% 

No 133 42% 

2. Do you have an up-to-date Jon description for the assistant prin- 
cipal? 

Yes 123 48% 

No 131 52% 

3. Are you using Management by Objectives for the administrative 
staff? 

Yes 49 16% 

No 265 84% 

4. if yes. is your salary dependent upon your successful completion of 
the M,B.O/s? 

Yes 21 16% 

No 112 84% 

Discussion: 

It was surprising to find that only slightly more than half of the re- 
sponding principals had up-to-date job descriptions. Furtherj lass than 
half of the assistant principals represented had up-to-date Job descrip- 
tions. It is difficult to understand how boards and superintendents ex- 
pect principals to function without accurate and up-to-date job descrip- 
tions which should set certain expectations for the principals. It is even 
mora difficult to comprehend how principals can accept the fact that 
they do not have up-to-date job descriptions. 

A surprisingly low percentage of administrators are under an MBO 
system. Although this concept is highly publlciiad, it apparently Is not 
practiced In va^ many high schools. Where the concept is employad, 
It is seldom tied to the salary schedule. 

C. ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES RELATED TO STUDENTS 

1 , Do you have opan campus? 

Yes 34 11% 

No 159 49% 

Partial 130 40% 

2. If yes» is parental permission required? 

Yes o 112 70% 

No 8 48 30% 
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3, Is open campus for: 

Seniors only 58 35% 

juniors & Seniors 28 17% 

All students 57 35% 
Other (Special 

Program) 18 11% 

4, Do you have an Honor Roll? 

Yes 274 85% 

No 48 15% 

5. Do you include all subjects? 

Yes 150 54% 

No 127 46% 

6. If no, do you exclude: 

Music 44 14% 

Health 36 11% 

Driver ed. 87 27% 

Physical ed, 110 34% 

Typing 9 3% 

Other 16 5% 

7, Do you utilize the computer for: 

Scheduling 172 52% 

Grade report 171 53% 

Classes 67 27% 

Guidance 30 9% 

Business off. 121 37% 

Budgeting 78 24% 

Inventory 66 20% 

Census 74 23% 

Other 11 3% 

8. Do you permit student smoking? 

On school grounds 72 23% 

in certain areas 7 2% 

Not at all 239 75% 



9. Do you compute class rank? 

Yes 312 97% 

No 11 3% 

10. If yes, do you include all subjects? 

Yes 163 30% 

No 149 48% 

11. If no, do you exclude: 

Music 44 30% 

Health 42 28% 

Driver ed. 98 66% 

Phy ed. 125 84% 

Typing 9 6% 

Other 9 24 16% 
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12. Do you have a parking lot for student parking? 

Yes 276 m% 

No 48 15% 

13 Do you have a security guard located on parking lot? 

Yes 10 3% 

No 306 97% 

14. Do you require parking permits? 

Yes 103 34% 

No 214 66% 

15. Do you charge for parking? 

Yes 14 4% 

No 301 96% 

16. Do you have a practice of detentions? 

Yes 183 57% 

No 138 43% 

17. If yes, who supervises the detentions? 

Teachers 128 70% 

Aides 15 8% 

Administrator 94 51% 

18. Do you have a security guard located In your school? 

Yes 13 4% 

No 311 51% 

19. if yes, is it during: 

The day 5 38% 

The night 5 38% 

Both 3 24% 

20. Do you have student handbooks? 

Yes 303 94% 

No 21 6% 

21. Who develops the handbook? 



Students 139 
Teachers 161 50% 

Administrators 293 90% 

22. Are students allowed to drive their cars anytime during the school 
day? 

Yes 95 30% 

No 226 70% 

23, Have you been able to develop attendance policy with respon- 
sibility? 

Yes 4 A 157 54% 

No 135 46% 
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Dii^usslom 

The answers to the questions for this teetlon of the survey provide 
soma valuable information in terms of how high schools are changing In 
Wisconsin. From the responses, however, one might conclude that Wis- 
consin high schools have changed vary little In terms of their admlnis- 
tratlve practices in regard to students. 

Only 11% of the high school principals responding indicated that 
they had an open campus policy, and these open campuses were vary 
limited In scope. In order for a student to participate in the open cam- 
pus program, parent permission was required In 70% of the schools. 
Also, over 50% of the schools had an open campus for juniors and sen- 
iors only. 

Several other findings indicate that most Wisconsin high schools 
continue to angaga In vary traditional practices. For example, 97% of 
the respondino high schools continue to compute "rank In class." One 
wonders why the remaining 3% don't compute **rank In class,'* and why 
the other 97% haven't eliminated this practice. Honor rolls are also iden- 
tWIed In 85% of the high schools. The practice of assigning after school 
student detentions Is still practiced In over half of the high schools. 
While a few positive changes seem to have occurred, tradition continues 
to exercise a significant influence In most Wisconsin high schools. 

Some of the positive changes seem to be In the areas of teacher and 
student Involvement In the preparation of student handbooks. Also note- 
worthy are the attempts being made to hold parents more responsible 
for student attendance. 



D, ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES RELATED TO TEACHERS 

1. Are you using department chairmen? 

Yes 199 62% 

No 122 38% 

2. If yes, do the chairmen have supervisory responsibilities? 

Yes 71 33% 

Yes 71 33% 

No 144 67%0 

3. Do you have job descriptions for department chairmen? 

Yes 120 55% 

No 97 45% 

4. Are department chairmen paid extra? 

Yes 119 54% 

No 101 46% 

5. Do chairmen have released time in addition to preparation time? 

Yes 82 38% 

No 133 62% 

6. Are you utilizing team teaching? 

Yes 150 47% 

No 1 1 170 53% 



7. if yes, in what areas? 



English 


79 


53% 


Physical Ed 


53 


35% 


Foreign Lang. 


7 


5% 


Indust. Arts 


18 


12% 


Math 


27 


18% 


Drivers Ed. 


10 


7% 


Social Studies 


88 


59% 


Science 


50 


33% 


Other 


35 


23% 



8. Are you participating in the teacheMntarn program? 

Yes 95 31% 

No 215 69% 

9. How many classes Is the intern responsible for? 

One 8 10% 

Two 22 26% 

Three 39 36% 

Four 12 14% 

Five 2 2% 

Six 1 2% 

10. Do you have a special orientation for r ew teaahars? 

Yes 260 82% 

No 58 18% 

11. If yes, is this program' 

Before the school 

year begins 128 72% 
At the beginning of 

the school year 45 26% 
During school year 

12. Do you have an on^going in-service program for all your teachers? 

Yes 286 89% 

No 36 11% 

13. Do you have any common or mutual planning time for your 

teachers? 

Yes 160 51% 

No 157 49% 



Disoussion: 

The majority of Wisconsin high schools use a department chairman 
system. While most chairmen are not used for supen^lslufi, a rather high 
percentage (33%) are involved In some form of teacher" supen/lsion. 
This practice brings up the question of certification for chairman and 
also administrative versus teacher status for these chairmeru 

While the vast majority of high schools do provide an orientation pro- 
gram for their new teachers, 18% still do not. Also^ 11% of the high 
schools do not conduct an on-going in-servica program for their teach- 
ers. 



Almost half of the schools responding Indicated that thev trnDloved 
soma team teaching In some departmints. The exttnt to which schools 
actually practiced this concept In all courses was not avallablt through 
the qyestionnalre; therefore, the 47% figure could be misleading, 



, ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES RELATED TO AIDES 

1 Do you use teacher aides? 



Yes 


208 65% 


No 


112 35% 


2, If yes, in what capacities: 




Clerical 


17S 84% 


Classr'm asst. 


81 39% 


Study Hall Sup. 


71 34% 


Lunch Super. 


63 30% 


3, Do you have special in-aervlci 


! programs for aides? 


Yes 


53 21% 



No 195 79% 



Discussion: 

The responses to this section provided little in the way of new know- 
ledge. It can be generaliiad that most Wisconsin high schools use aides. 
However, the aides are used almost exclusively In clerical funntlons^ 
and are seldom helped through in-service education to perform more 
effectively. 

With the growth of aide programs In many Wisconsin districts, it 
would seem the utilization of aides for supporting services to Instruc- 
tion should be considered. Probably Wisconsin's secondary principals 
need to explori the initiating Instructional aide programs. Perhaps soma 
schools might use aides for routine administrative tasks thereby reliev- 
ing the principal and assistant to concentrate on their instructional lead- 
ership functions. 

F. DISTRICT PRACTICES THAT AFFECT THE HIGH SCHOOL 

1. Does school district operate school buses? 

Yes 247 78% 

No 88 22% 

2. Are school buses owned by the school district? 

Yes 102 33% 

No 206 67% 

Discussion* 

High school principals must plan for the use of buses In most school 
districts. The high number of school districts busing students implies 
that most high school principals In Wisconsin will have some responsi- 
bilities related to busing problems. 

While a high percentage of schools responding do use school buses, 
only 1/3 of the districts actually owned buses. It would seem like this 
is one area of non-instructional services in which most districts choose 
not to become involved. 



Q, ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OP THi SCHOOL 
1. Kind of class sohedult you art using: 

6 period day 11 3% 

7 period day 154 48% 

8 period day 70 22% 

9 period day 14 4% 



20 mods 13 

21 mods 13 4% 
Others 48 15% 

2. What kind of school schedule are you using? 

Year 49 15% 

Semester 302 62% 

Tri-semaster 13 4% 

Quarter 21 7% 

Other 39 12% 

3. Do you use homerooms? 

Yes 198 61% 

No 128 39% 



4. Do you have study halls? 

Y 
N 

5. If yes, are they 



Yes 294 91% 

No 30 9% 



optional 


20 


7% 


Required for ali 






students 


164 


57% 


Required for certain 






students 


102 


36% 


lis monitored byr 






Teacfiers 


227 


77% 


Aides or lay people 


22 


7% 


Both 


45 


15% 



Discussion* 

The majority of Wisconsin high schools are organizing their class 
schedules in fairly traditional ways. About 70% use a 7 or B period day, 
and more than two-thlrda operate on a semester or yearly basis. While 
modular scheduling is being used in some schoolsi it would appear 
that this method has not grown significantly during recent years In spite 
of all the publicity, 

It is not surprising that 6.1% of the responding schools continue to 
use homerooms, but it is rather surprising that 91% still use study halls. 
Interestingly, 77% of the schools that have study halls, also use teach- 
ers to monitor them. It would seem as though more economical ways of 
supervising study halls could be developed. 

MAJOR CONCLUSIONS 

This particular Wisconsin high school survey reveals bome Interest- 
ing findings about the present state of the high schools and the princi- 
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pats of these high sohools. Many ooncluslons can be drawn fronn the 
responses; howaverj these seem to be the most important. 

It would appear from the responses that many prlnolpali In Wisconsin 
high schools have enough administrative assistance to do a good Job 
of administering their buildings. Also, over the years, organizational 
practices have been refined and changed to a point where a lot Is known 
about the most efficient ways to organize time and facilities for high 
schools. Good scheduling practices, improved transportation! food, maln- 
tenance, and custodial services, and other organizational improvaments 
have made it easier for principals to adminlstor their balldings. The add^ 
Ition of assistant principals, department chairmen, aides, and even se^ 
eurlty guards should also help principals to do their Jobs more success- 
fully. The personnel improvements and the organizational practices 
should have an Impact on the overall quality of scbool administration 
as well as learning and teaching. This survey, however, did not address* 
itself to the question of whether or not they do. 

The survey revealed practices regarding students that have, we as- 
sume, changed very little by choice and very much by pressure, disrupt 
tlon, court orders, and legislation. It also seems clear that as we near 
1980 in the United States, It would seem reasorrable that we should 
be able to find solutions to problems other than those represented by 
such practices as detentions and required study halls. Are these prac- 
tices truly worthwhile? Can they be educationaliy Justified? Are there ^ 
other alternatives? The answers to these questions seem to be obvious^ 
Why are they not so obvious when we consider high school students 
and the ways they learn best? 

A serious examination of our current practices regarding students In 
Wisconsin high schools should follow from this survey. IHowever, It 
appears as though major changes will be taking place In this regard 
when forces within and outside of the administration cause them to 
happen* 

The results of this survey hopefully served some function and are of 
some interest to high school principals. The questions that remain after 
the results have been read are: (1) What have we learned from this ex- 
perianca? and (2) What changes need to be made in our currant admin- 
istrative practices? 

RECOiVIMiNOATIONS 

While a number of recommendations seam appropriate to the findings 
of this survey, the foilowing warrant spectai mention: 

A. Wisconsin high school principils need to evaluate the use of aides. 
Interns, and technicians in order to determlna which organizational pat- 
terns and staffing can result in the greatest benefits to the children in 
their schools. 

B. Wisconsin high school principals need to become more concerned 
about their roles as leaders of the instructional program for the eventual 
benefits of the children. 

C. Wisconsin high school principals need to become a dominant force 
for changinj the high schools and eiiminating outmoded educational 
practices. These administrators should no longer react; they should 
provide leadership for these naaded changes. 



D. The W.S.S.A.A. needs to become involved in secondary education 
raseareh. The focus of the research shouid be on vi/hat works and what 
doesn't work In administration and supervision and what are the effects 
of various administrative and iupervlsory procedures and practices, on 
the quality of teaching and learning. However, effective research will 
not be possible using the present system. A full time research staff or 
committee will be needed. 

NiiDS FOR ADDITIONAL RESiARCH 

The results of this survey tend to reveal many areas in which addition- 
al research needs to be conducted. At first glance, these areas seem to 
be involved with organiiational patterns and practices which are gen- 
erally considered non-instructlonal In nature. Obviously, much more 
research could be done In these areas, but for the purposes of this re- 
port, the need for research will be limited to areas related directly to the 
quality of teaching, learning, and Instruction. 

The following specific research needs would appear to deserve the top 
priority of prlncipali and of W.S.S.A.A.: 

A. Additional research needs to be done In order to refine the roles 
of principals and assistant principals In Wisconsin high schooISp What 
functions have principals and assistant principals been trained for and 
what functions are they performing? What functions should these admin- 
istrators perform In order to improve the quality of education In their 
respective buildings? What percentage of available time should these 
administrators be Involved In these various functions in order to Insure 
high quality education In their respective buildings. What implications 
are there for other persons In other positions or non-existent positions 
If these administrators are to perform their newly identified functions? 

B. There is a need to identify **questionable practices'* in Wisconsin 
high schools through additional research. Once these practices which 
have questionable educational value have been identified, there needs 
to be considerable pubflclty brought to bear about these practices in an 
effort to eliminate them. For example, what would be the effect if all 
Wisconsin high schools stopped the practice of using competitive grad- 
ing systems? 

C. Additional research needs to be dona about the lack of educational 
research being conducted in Wisconsin high schools. Why dont wa de- 
vote more time, effort and money into investigations of what practices 
really make a difference In education? 

D. Finally, additional research needs to be rtorie in order to identify 
how significant changes can be accomplished m education and why 
proposed significant changes are not Implementid. Recently, the great- 
est changes in education seem to becoming about because of the ac- 
tions of state and federal legislatures. The worth of these changes needs 
to be determined and the process by which they occurred needs to be 
evaluated for possible future use by administrators. 

Principals need to find out how significant changes are really brought 
about In education, and then they need to use these newly discovered 
methods In order to bring about the changes they believe necessary, 

16 
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A. GRADUATION SECTION (Items 70-81): 



Focus of this portion of the questionnaire was on faGtors effecting grad- 
uation requirementa which Includecl the following major areas: 

Fincilngsi 

The range of credits fur graduation la from 12 crtdits to a maximum of 
44 dredits. Most frequent number of credits required la 1S or more. MobX 
frequently mentioned credit requirements are: 

16 credits — 25 

17 credits — 22 

18 credits — 45 
20 credits ^ 72 
22 credits = 23 
24 credits — 18 

Course or discipline requirements are as followi; 

Science: The range of credits required Is from 0-4 with most schools 
requiring 1 or 2 credits In the sciences, 

Math: The range of credits required Is from 0-4 with most schools re- 
quiring 1 credit, 

English: Required (at least 1 credit) In all schools responding, The range 
of credits Is from 1=8 with most schools requiring 3 or 4 credits. 

Social Studies: The range of required credUs Is from 0-8 oradlts, Most 
schools require either 2 or 3 credits in the social studies are?,. 

Physical iducation: Range of credits requifed from responding schools 
was % of a credit to 4 credits. There was a relatively evc^n dlstrlDution 
of schools reqU'Ting either 1, 2, 3 or 4 physical education credits. 

Other requlremt nts: A variety of ottier credits are required in the high 
schools with "unspecified electlvea" mentioned as the most required 
credit amount. Driver Education was mentioned most frequently as a 
requirement for graduation. 

Baccalaureate/Commencement area revealed the following findings: 197 
schools do not participate In baccalaurete services with 119 Indicat- 
ing they do have such ceremonies. Of schools responding positively, 
96 are hefd in school with others being hefd In churches. 

Nearly all schools responding hold graduation ceremonies with require^ 
ments for caps and gowns Included. 

One-third of the schools require that students attend the graduation cer- 
emonies. 

60% (177) of the schools responding have provisions for early graduation 
and almost all of these schools require early graduates to meet 4 year 
graduation requirements. All schools (N'175) having early graduation 
make provisions for seniors with 72 schools having provisions or pro- 
cedures for juniors, also. Nearly all schools (174) stated that parental 
permission was a prerequisite for early graduation with 66 schools re- 
quiring college enrollment as necessary for early graduation. 

Conclusions: 

1. There is a large range of credits necessary for graduation In the State 
of Wisconsin with all schools having some academic subject require- 
ments. English is required In some form in every high school In the 
state. 



2. There Is a great variety of course offerings in the State of Wisconsin 
^both required and eleatlve. 

3. More schoois do not participate in baccalaureate services than do 
part^oipate In such programs. 

4. Qraduatlon ceremonies are a significant part of the high sohooi pro- 
gram with neariy all having such ceremonres. 

Early graduation is becoming a common praotlce In the majority of 
schoors In the State of WIsconstn with varying prerequisites for such 
graduation from high school. 

e. WORK STUDY PROQRAM SECTION (Items 82 94); 

This section dealt with practices regarding work study, availability of 
such priograms to students, coordinator, scneduling of the coordinator, 
and grading systems for work study programs. 

Findings: 

The majority of schools in the State of Wisconsin (217) Indicated that 
they have a work study program with some high school credit being 
given for such involvement (198). Such work study programs focus 
heavily at the senior year (217) with some Junior (89) and sophomore 
(24) involvement. 165 schools indicated that they have a work-study co- 
ordinator with almost 2/3 of those responding (N-165) that the position 
is a part time assignment. Most (135) work^study coordinators are placed 
on the teacher's salary schedule. Most work-study coordinators (170) 
lire allowed to schedule visits to the students on the Job as a part of 
his/her schedute. 219 schools Indicated that students are permitted to 
work during school hours with a vaded pattern for grading such students 
ranging from the coordinator to tKe employer Letter grades (153) were 
Indicated as the most common method of grading with 35 schools using 
the pass-fail system for such work-^itudy axperlences. 

Conotusions: 

Most schools have some type of work-study program available to their 
students with the services of a coordinator available to monitor such 
programs in the school and community. Seniors make up the largest 
population of students Invoived In such programs. Grades are given In 
various ways (employer^ coordinator, etcj with letter grades being the 
most common method for awarding such gradas. 

C. SEMESTER COURSeS SECTION (Items 95 106): 

This section dealt with the following topics: number and types of semes- 
ter courses, courses for the "unmotivated", programs for dropouts, self- 
contalned programs and their perceived success^ alternative programs 
and programmed/individuallied materials. 

Findings: 

Most schools have semester courses with Engfish, Social Science, Home 
Economics, Industrial Arts and Business Education having the largest 
number and Science, Foreign Language and Mathematics the fewest. 

Almost 2/3 of the schools surveyed have no classes for the unmotivated. 
When these classes exist, they are most often in Englishp Math or Social 
Bclence. About 2/3 felt these courses hava not prevented drop-outs. A 
small number of schools have self-contained alternative classrooms, 
but V4 of these said the self-contained classroom had been successful 
In motivating students. Areas with the highest Interest for alternative 
programs were Industrial Arts and Vocational. Only 44 of 244 have board 



policies ooviring alternative programs, Most aectpt part4lm© students" fy 
and programfnaa Instruction wis used in abo^ut the schools surveyedi, 

About 1/3 of the schools surveyed have K-12 Career Programs. Most do 
have Career Information Centers with the Guidance Department respon- 
sibte lor them* 

Conelusions: 

1. Most high schoots surveyed have semester courses. 

2. Only 1/3 of the schools have Qiasses for the unmotivated, and the 
majority do not feel thftse classes have prevented drop-outs. A few 
have tried self-contained classrooms. 

3* Most districts do not have written board policy for alternative pro- 
grams, Proflfammed Instruction is used by abOiut half and most pro* 
grams have part-time students enrolled^ 

4. Although most schools have Career Information Centers, probably run 
by the Gutdance Department, only about Vi have K-12 career Projects. 

D. FORilQN LANGUAGE (Items 107 110): 

The questions focused upon three biisic factori: What languages are 
offered and for what duration (1, 2, 3, 4 plus years); student Interest \n 
languages; and use of the language laboratory In the schooh 

Findings: 

The major language offerings In the Wisconsin high school are Spanish, 
French, German and Latin. Most schools offer a four year course se- 
quence of study with some schools offering up to seven years. There Is 
indication that schools are offering additional language experiences in 
Polish, Hebrew, Norwegian, Italian and Russian. One school offered a 
course entitled "Traveler's Language" 

Gemerally^ respondents felt that interest in foreign language is "down" 
or at best, there has been "no change" In student interest. 

Out of 324 schools responding, there is a wide variance of usage of 
language labs ranging from no lab to daily use. 

Conclusions' 

1. Major language in Wisconsin high schools are as follows: Spanish, 
French, German and Latin. Other languages are offered on a much 
more limited basis for students In Wisconsin high schools. 

2. Interest on the part of students In foreign languages is down or about 
the same in the state of Wisconsin. 

3. Use of language laboratory facilities Is varied and represents a range 
of use from no lab facilities to dally use. 

i. PBOGRAM SECTION fitems 120^125 and Items 142-154): 

The program section of the survey dealt with the following categories or 
topics: Minorities and human relations, pass4atl courses,, mini-courses, 
homeboynd instruction, adult classes. 

Findings: 

IMinorlties and human relations: Less than VI of the schools (132) offer 
courses dealing with minority groups with more than half (187) offering 
courses in human relations. In schools that do offer mmorlty courses, 
there Is no apparent consistency in such offerings ~ Social Studies and 
English are the most frequently Identified areas for such courses. When 



^minority coursts are offered they are usually regular academio oouraea 
^^174) seldom for no credit (3) with only 10% of the schools (N-230) of- 
^fermg mini-courses. 

^Pa$s*fiii Courses^ Of 324 schools responding, only 106 Indicated that 
-they are using any form of pass-fall with only 14 indloating that they 
; are meeting much success in tlie use of such a system, Of the schools 
using a paas^fall system, there Is a wide variety of subjects to which It 
Is applied. Physical Education Is the most frequently mentioned area 
(27) using the pass-fall system of grading, 

MinhoQursesi Only 81 schools (N^316) Indicated use of minhoouraes 
with a wide range of time aliotments to such courses — the range in^ 
dippted was from 40 minutes to one semester and in at least 3 cases 
tlrie length of mini-ooursas was stated as being 3 years In length, Approx- 
imately 14 of the schools offering mInUcoursis provide credit toward 
graduation for such courses. Most (78) schools prepare their own mini^ 
courses. 

Homebound Instruction: Need of the student with emphasis on the aca- 
demic areas (Math, Science, inglish, Social Studies) Is the primaiy list 
of offerings to students on homebound instruction. Most schools reim^ 
burse homebound Instructors on an hourly basis. Less than half of the 
schools (131) have written policies concerning homebound instruction. 

Adult classes: Most schools (258) hold adult classes In their facilities. 
The most frequently identified persons responsible for building control 
during adult classes are: the Instructor (60), vocational schools (45), 
adult education coordinator (35), principal (31), custodian (16). Mora tnan 
half of the schools (153) surveyed allow credit for graduation for adult 
education classes. 

Conaluilons: 

1. Minorities and human relations: More schools in Wisconsin are in- 
volved In human relations couraas whan compared to minorities pro^ 
grams. 

2. Pass-fail program: Not many schools have converted to pass-fail pro- 
grams and those involved In such programs are meeting limited 
success with pass-fail systems. 

3* Mini-courses: There Is a limited number of schools using mini^courses 
with a wide (non*agreed to deffnitlon) range of the length of such 
mini-courses/ The vast majority of schools using mini-courses pre- 

Rare their own courses, 
omebound*: Student need Is the major determinant of program of- 
ferings In homebound Instruction. 
5. Adult classes: Adult classes are offered In most high school facilities 
with over 50% of the schools offering credit for graduation for such 
courses. 

IMC AND TELEVISION UTILIZATION SECTION (Items 126-128): 

This section dealt with practices involved In the operation of the IMC 
to include Its axistencSp director, AV specialist, software storage and 
^separata resource centers. The television section dealt with the use of 
video tape, closed circuit and cable television. 

Findings* 

Most schools (217) have an IMC In the school with the librarian (194) in 
charge of such facilities. More than one half of the schools (176) re- 



spondinfl have an audlo-vlsual speolallst. Few #8) audio-vlsual spec- 
lalists are In charge of the IMC. Most schools (1S7) store their audio- 
visual software in the IMC. Less than half of the schools (116) have sep- 
arata resource centers, 

Most schools {276) are usina video tape. Few schools ffl3) have pro^^^^^^ 
ioni for closed circuit televlsTon. Approximately 40% of the schools have 
cablfr television capabilities. Of those schools reporting cable telev sion 
capabilities 49 indicated that the school utiliied cable time for local 
educational programs. 

Conclusions: 

1 Most schools have libraries or Instructional materials centers which 
' are adrrilnistered and run by librarians and which contain all types 

2. fn o*er 50% of the schools there is an AV specialist also, but they 
rarely serve as head of the IMC, , . , iha 

3 Education Television Is definitely becomino an integral part of the 
' educational media offering. Cable TV, even though it Is not yet in too 
many schools, will undoubtedly play an important part in the future 
of Educational TV. 

G. PHYSICAL iDUCATION SiCTION (Items 130-144): 

This section of the Instrument dealt with the following issues: Physical 
education requirements, oo-educational experiences, adaptive and health 
and driver education integrated with physical education. 

Findings: '' 
Nearly all schools In Wisconsin require physical education, require stu- 
dents to pass physical education, award credit and require such credit 
for araduation. Some schools, however, do not count credits (26) for pur- 
poses of graduation with 32 schools not requiring students to pass phy- 
slcal education. 

Over one half (185) of the schools require a full four years of ptiyslcal 
education and hold classes away from school (178) through use of cum- 
munity resources. 

Well over half of the schools (187) responding have co-ed ucational phy- 
sical education. 2/3 of the schools do not conduct ungraded programs 
(227) or adaptive classes (223). 

Health classes are tied in with physical education In over 50% (171) of 
the schools responding. Driver education and physical education are 
coordinated in less than 1/3 (92) of the schools surveyed. 

Conclustons: 

1 Schools in Wisconsin overwhelmingly require physical education for 
' their students (statutory provision). . , ^ » ..,uh ^.-aHit 

2 Most students are required to pass physical education with credit 
■ being awarded and ultimately applied toward graduation. ..^^^ 

3 Over half the schools require a full four year physical education ex- 
' perlence and hold some classes away from school through the use ot 

community resources. 

4, Over one half of the schools responding provide co-educationai ex- 
periences for students. 

5, Many schools do not have upgraded or adaptive programs. 



H. ENVIRONMiNTAL EDUCATION SiCTION (Items 155-158): 

fhls section dealt with specific areas or coursss taught In the area of 
environmental education, field trips and assemblies related to environ- 
mental education. 

Findings: 

Approximately one half of the schools responding offer environmental 
education courses represented by a variety of titles with Ecology (54) 
and Conservation (37) being the most frequently mentioned course title. 
The majority (222) of the schools responding have planned field trips In 
the environmental areas with most schools (231) Indicating that they do 
not offer assemblies in the area of environmental control. 

Conclusions: 

Approximately one half of the schools in the State of Wisconsin offer 
courses In environmental education. There is a variety of titles used to 
designate environmental courses. A large number of high schools have 
planned field trips dealing with environmental education. Few schools 
offer assemblies in environmental control topics. 



L TEACHER EVALUATION AND TEACHER NON RENEWAL SECTION 

(Items 158^164): 

This section dealt with items reoardlna policy relative to teacher evalua- . 
tion: who evaluates teachers, dlsposrtion of the evaluation reports, fre-^ 
quency of non»renewal preceedings. 

Findings^ 

Most sohools (229) have written policy for teacher evaluation with the 
principal being the most frequently mentioned (320) parson performing 
the teacher evaluation. Other administrative personnel mentioned in^ 
elude: assistant principal (91), superintendent (85), department chair- 
men (47), director of instruction (17), other teachers (4). Most schools 
(227) indicated that evaluations are placed In the personnel file* New to 
the system teachers are visited 3'4 times per year with experienced 
teachers being visited 1-2 times per year. Over 50% of the schools sur- 
veyed have gone through a non-renewal procedure. 

Ooncluslons: 

1. The principal is the primary teacher evaluator in the school district 
with most schools operating on the basis of written policy, 

2. New teachers are visited more frequently than experienced teachers; 

3. Over Va the schools surveyed have gone through non-renewal pro- 
cedures. 

J. GIRLS SPORTS SECTION (Items 165183): 

This section dealt with the following topics: number of offerings and 
magnitude of such offerings, participants, coaching provisions, physical 
facilities, Intramurals and finance — all related to girls sports. 

Findings: 

The vast majority of schools (314) surveyed stated that competition In 
girls sports are offered with only 7 schools indicating that no such op- 
portunities exist. Provisions are made for girls sports in the following 
areas: awarding of letters (290); determining a conference schedule (274); 



same athletic code for boys and girls (272); allow girls' coaches to attend 
state masts and conferencei and clinics (263). 

The number of girls sports offered In the various schools surveyed rang- 
ed from none to ten with 3 sports being the most frequently mentioned 
offering, 4 sports — 62 schools, 5 sports 35 schools and 40 schools 
offeretf 2 sports. 

Over one-half of the schools (158) reporting Indicated that assistant 
coaches were utlllied in the program. 65 schools indicated that males 
are coaching girls athletics. Approximately 2/3 (23) schools stated that 
female coaching salaries are comparable to those of male coaches. 

223 schools share equally the sports facilities available between both 
male and female sports. 

In nearly all cases (299) the girls athletic budget is increasing at least 
as rapidly as the boys program budget. 



2/3 of the schools surveyed (207) have Intramurals for girls. 4/5 of the 
schools surveyed (268) do not offer co-educational Intramurals. 

The number of boys sports offered In the schools has a range of none 
to thirteen with 5 sports (56); 6 sports (58); 7 sports (58) and B sports 
(52), 

Conclusions: 

1. There is an increasing number of schools offering sports for girls on 
an inter-scholastic basis. 

2. The number of sports activities offered by the schools is also Increas- 
ing. 

3. There Is an Increase in the parity of girls sports when compared to 
boys in terms of budget, activltleSj awards, coaching, clinics and 
tournaments, 

4. Girls do have opportunities to participate In Intramurals. 
K. ACTIVITIES SECTION (Items 188^226): 

This section dealt with questions including such activities as home- 
coming, prom, class trips, school dances, student government, class 
rings and yearbooks. 

Findings: 

Homecoming! Only 5 schools responded they do not have a homecoming 
pep rally. Most schools (314) indicated such pep rallies mm held during 
school hours. Slightly more than 50% of schools responding (N-315) 
indicated that they have a bonfire in connection with homecoming. 262 
schools have a homecoming parade with the majority of schools (270) 
having students elect a honnecomlng queen. Most schools (227) do not 
play homecoming games in the afternoon. 133 schools invite their alumni 
in an official manner with 181 not extending an official invitation. 

Prom: Only 22 schools indicated they do not have a prom 299 schools 
responded ''yes'* to the question. 80% of the schools hold the prom at 
school. Approximately 70% of the schools responding indicated that 
students dress formally for the prom. A wide range of participation (10- 
95% of the student body) was reflected In the questionnaire with a range 
of 10-40% attendance most frequently stated. 
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Class tripsi More sehools (195) indicated they do not sponsor elass trips 
than do (126). Of those sponsoring class trips, teachers were Identified 
as chaperones for such trips. 60% of the schools responding positively 
have written rules for such trips with 34 schools Indicating they share 
trip costs with students. The most common time for such trips is spring 
(110). 

SchQOl danaas: Most schools (271) do not sponsor more than two dances 
a month. Some schools (51) do sponsor more than two dances a month. 
Most schools (231) charge less than 1.50 for such dances with more than 
half indicating that a 'Mive'' band Is not always employed for school 
dances. More than of the schools do not require Identification for ad- 
mittance v*/lth over Vz Indicating dances are not open to students out- 
side of the school. The majority (303) allow students to bring guests to 
the dance. Many schools (202) do not require administrators to be pre- 
sent at all school dances. 

Student Government: Most schools (296) have a school council with few 
(23) Indicating that no school councils exist In the school. 268 schools 
responded negatively to the existence of a student congress in the high 
school. Popular vote as compared to homeroom elections was the most 
frequently identified means of electing students for student government 
positions. The majority of schools (219) felt their form of school govern- 
ment Is effective with some schools (91) Indicating a feeling that their 
form of student government was ineffective. Few schools (9) Involve 
their school council In the evaluation of teachers. 

Class rings: Most schools (295) offer opportunities for students to pur- 
chase class rings through the school and allow salesmen to talk with 
students (290). Most schools (305) allow the salesmen to display rings 
In the school with only 118 schools making class rings available through 
local Jewelers. 

Yearbooksf There is wide range of percentage of students (20-100) who 
purchase a yearbook with an average of about 70 percent. More schools 
(over 50%) do not have an activity fee. For those schools who have an 
activity fee (119) the range of the fee Is from 1.00 to 100.00 with the most 
frequently indicated amount being from $5.00 to $10.00, Activity fees 
may be used for yearbook purchase in only 38% of schools with most 
schools (207) allowing yearbook purchase without purchasing an activity 
ticket. Most schools (225) sell advertisements In the yearbooks, 

Conolusions: 

Based upon the analysis of data associated with the activities portion 
of the surveyj there Is a great deal of similarity In the practices and pro- 
cedures being followed by the high schools In the State of Wisconsin in 
Implementing their activities program. 



